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flUnufc  Chariots 

My  IjeaiJ  in  the  skits,  my  feet  on  the  grounb, 
3  uiatcb  tlje  vubite  clouba  eaatutarb  bounb, 
§>noui  uilnrlpoolB  auiiftly  racing  by 
Hike  flying  rbariota  of  the  aky. 

3[be  sun  vubicb,  glouia  on  the  galloping  maaa 
3a  tbe  tmng-tippeb  Mercury  rualjing  paat, 
Anb  tlje  buat  rtaea  all  arounb  tlje  uiheela 
3n  bancing  forma  anb  groteeque  reela. 

1  bear  tlje  ateel  boofa  beat  tlje  grounb, 
5Jbe  ataccato  criea  of  tlje  exciteb  cromb, 
Anb  the  graceful  auieep  of  a  beralbeb  baum 
Sake  a  atreak  of  ltgbt,[nom  beee/noui  gone. 

iSounb  tl}c  poet  tljey  baab  like  uibirling  air 
Anb  for  tbc  baring  ia  murmureb  a  prayer. 
QJbub  tljub  of  Ijoraea  anb  bust  incburneb, 
(@n  tbe  grounb  a  chariot  has  ouerturneb. 

Hut  on  anb  on  in  ceaaeleaa  throb 
2Iljey  baal)  paat  like  a  bazy  mob, 
S>crceneb  from  the  eye  by  billomcb  crcat 
Anb  the  relief  of  blue  aky  left  in  the  meat. 

§>afe  from  my  place  upon  the  grounb 
3  match  the  mbite  clouba  castmarb  bouttb, 
UDucr  tlje  ebgc  of  ibe  morlb  they  fly." 
Sfaremell.  cloub  cbariota  of  tlje  aky! 

—Margaret  Sijiggtubotbam 


($mn  anfo  S>tluer  Jlstjcljuloijij 

By  Cecilia  Gurhey 


NNE  looked  at  the  soft  silk  dress  again  and  touched  it  with  gentle 
fingers.  This  marvel  of  green  and  silver  would  make  even  her,  the 
ugly,  into  a  dream  of  loveliness;  oh,  surely  it  would.  Anne  gave  a 
last  loving  touch  to  the  dress  and  hurried  to  bathe.  Then  she  patted 
some  of  Maw's  precious  talcum  powder  over  her  scrawny  body.  My,  it  smelled 
sweet  like  roses,  red  roses.  She  thought  suddenly  of  the  valentine  some  one 
had  sent  her. 

"Roses  are  red; 
Violets  are  blue; 
String  beans  are  skinny; 
So  are  you. 
Your  hair  is  red ; 
Your  nose  is  too; 
You'd  never  guess 
How  we  love  you!"   "Oh,  Yes?" 

Anne  stuffed  the  memory  out  of  her  mind.  She  had  to  remember  what  the 
psychology  book  had  said,  and  thinking  of  things  like  that  was  no  way  to  cure 
an  "inferiority  complex."  That  sounded  rather  important — "inferiority  com- 
plex"— she  had  it  all  right;  the  book  described  the  symptoms  exactly.  Well, 
tonight  that  beast,  that  "inferiority  complex,"  which  had  made  her  life  miser- 
able during  all  her  seventeen  years,  would  be  killed.  She  would  go  to  the 
church  party  and  supper  in  her  lovely  green  and  silver  dress  that  Aunt  Jane  had 
made  over  especially  for  her.  She  would  feel  beautiful;  she  would  be — well,  at 
least,  as  nice  as  the  rest.  She'd  laugh,  chatter,  be  gay,  be  silly,  even  forget  all 
the  serious  book  learning  that  had  always  increased  her  isolation.  Books  were 
wonderful,  but  humans,  real  live  people  were  more  important.  They'd  have  to 
like  her;  oh,  they  would,  they  would! 

Anne  dressed  quickly,  and  her  fingers  trembled  with  excitement  as  she  put 
on  the  green  and  silver  dress. 

Mother  looked  up  from  the  potatoes  she  was  peeling  for  tomorrow's  stew; 
her  hot  damp  face  beamed  redly  at  Anne. 

"Well,  well,  don't  you  look  lovely,  darlin'.   Go  show  Paw." 
Paw  grinned  proudly.   "Guess  you'll  be  the  belle  of  the  ball,  all  right." 
Anne  glowed  with  joy  and  hurried  to  the  door;  she  fairly  skipped  down 
the  road  to  the  church.   Oh,  how  nice  she  must  look;  if  only  she  had  a  mirror. 


Well,  never  mind,  she'd  be  able  to  see  herself  in  the  mirror  of  the  dressing 
room. 

Supper  was  over,  and  Anne  was  fairly  delirious  with  joy.  Everyone  had 
been  so  sweet  to  her.  Tom  Grant  had  sat  beside  her  at  the  supper,  and  joy  of 
joys,  he'd  asked  to  be  her  dancing  partner.  She  glanced  at  Joan  and  Betty;  she 
was  their  equal  now. 

Anne  noticed  all  the  girls  heading  for  the  dressing  room.  Oh  yes,  nose 
powdering  was  in  order.  This  would  give  her  a  chance  to  see  in  the  mirror 
how  well  her  dress  looked. 

She  turned  to  Tom.     "Excuse  me — " 

"I  —  I  —  "  interrupted  Tom. 

Anne  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  How  red  his  face  is;  what  ever  is  the 
matter  with  him,  she  thought. 

"Say,  listen,  Anne;  I  —  I  got  to  tell  you  —  it's  a  trick!" 

"What,  Tom?  What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  er  —  oh  —  those  girls  sayin'  how  nice  your  dress  looked  —  and, 
er,  me,  I  was  in  on  it  —  a  bet  —  a  dollar  I  wouldn't  play  up  to  you." 

Tom  squirmed  and  dug  his  hands  into  his  pocket;  he  didn't  raise  his  eyes 
from  the  floor,  but  continued,  blurting: 

"Gee,  I  can't  go  on,  you're  —  too  —  too — "  He  glanced  up  at  Anne  in 
confused  embarrassment. 

Anne  stood  rigid,  frozen,  for  what  seemed  an  eternity;  then  her  whole  body 
relaxed,  slumped,  and  with  a  glazed,  vacant  expression  on  her  face,  she 
walked  blindly  across  the  hall,  out  the  door,  and  stumbled  down  the  steps. 

She  walked  heavily  down  the  dirt  road,  her  shoulders  stooped  and  her 
head  bowed.  The  moon  cast  strange  beautiful  shadows,  and  the  frogs  sang 
in  the  marsh.  Myriads  of  fireflies  darted,  yellow  lanterns  gleaming,  in  the  dark 
fields.  Anne  neither  saw  nor  heard.  She  dragged  miserably  along  and  slipped 
unseen  into  the  house.  She  took  off  the  green  and  silver  dress  and  crept  into 
bed.  She  lay  there  dry-eyed  and  sleepless.  The  summer  breeze  carried  the 
music  from  the  church,  and  it  sounded  softly  over  the  noisy  cracking  of  the 
frogs. 

Hours  passed,  and  Anne  heard  her  mother  open  the  door  and  heard  her 
say,  "My,  Jim,  here's  Anne  in  bed  asleep;  guess  she  came  home  while  we  were 
over  to  the  Jones's."  The  door  shut. 

Soon  all  was  still.  Anne  got  up  quietly  and,  with  the  green  and  silver 
dress  in  her  arms,  stepped  softly  down  the  stairs. 

In  the  kitchen  the  stew  still  simmered  on  the  stove.  Anne  pushed  it  aside 
and  lifted  the  stove  lid.  She  pushed  the  dress  into  the  stove.  The  little  flames 
licked  and  darted,  the  red  tongues  eagerly  changing  the  green  and  silver  to 
black.  She  replaced  the  lid.  A  tear  slid  down  her  cheek  and  sizzled  as  it 
touched  the  stove.  Anne  pushed  the  stew  back  in  place,  and  crept  softly  up 
to  bed. 


Has  f  ou  Sere,  i^atlie? 

An  Interview  with  Jack  Pearl  —  the  Baron 
By  Henry  Fluchere  and  Edward  Pearlin 


V 


E,  I  mean  we,  were  intro- 
duced to  His  Shyness  the 
Baron  as  he  was  about  to 
hold  court  at  the  Colo- 
nial Theatre  in  Boston.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  stately,  red-striped 
B.  V.  D.'s,  with  a  green  bathrobe 
loosely  draped  about  his  virile  form. 
He  greeted  us  with  a  "Hello,  Boys," 
and  bade  us,  "park  the  bodies." 
After  being  sufficiently  acclimated 
to  the  atmosphere  about  His  Mod- 
esty's presence,  we  began  our  bar- 
rage of  questions,  pertinent  and 
otherwise,  learning  among  other 
things  that  he  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  New  York.  He  attended  public 
schools  until  he  was  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  He  started  his  stage 
career  with  Joe  Wood's  school  act 
on  the  burlesque  boards.  The  Baron  has  only  recently  attained  nation-wide 
fame,  although  he  has  long  been  very  well  known  in  New  York  for  his  musical 
comedy  successes.  This  summer,  he  told  us,  he  is  going  to  the  Coast  to  make 
a  picture  with  M.  G.  M. 

As  he  was  telling  us  that,  the  prop  man  came  in  bearing  the  evil  tidings 
that  Jack's  daschund  used  in  his  theatre  act  had  been  "swiped"  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous purloiner  (I  beg  your  stuff?) .  The  Baron  greeted  this  news  in  no  uncertain 
language,  remarking  bitterly,  "There  goes  all  the  laughs."  A  bewildered  sub- 
stitute in  the  shape  of  a  miniature  pup  was  given  him.  Incidentally  during  the 
performance  the  leading  lady,  Lyda  Roberti,  was  obliged  to  carry  it  off  stage 
(the  dog,  not  Jack)  . 

The  magic  carpet  now  takes  you  back  to  the  dressing  room.  The  Baron 
had  just  been  to  lunch  with  Mayor  Curley,  who  had  presented  him  with  the  key 
of  the  city.  He  seemed  very  elated  over  it.  For  his  jokes  he  employs  a  well-paid 
gag  man  as  most  radio  comedians  do.  He  broadcasts  from  the  NBC  stage  and 
always  has  an  audience  of  800  people. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


Srabfnrb  S&opea 

An  Interview  With  Quincy's  Own  Novelist 
By  Wlliam  Coates 


S  I  waited  in  the  living  room  at  the  home  of  Bradford  Ropes,  I  was 
feeling  a  little  nervous,  for  I  was  soon  to  interview  the  now  famous 
young  author  of  the  screen  hit  "42nd  Street."  I  rose  as  he  entered,  a 
young  man  of  medium  height,  wearing  a  dressing  gown.   His  pleas- 
ant manner  set  me  at  my  ease,  and  we  were  soon  chatting  like  old  friends. 

Mr.  Ropes  told  me  he  has  always  been  interested  in  acting  and  writing. 
When  he  was  only  eight,  he  started  to  rewrite  Shakespeare  in  his  own  words! 
A  few  years  later  we  might  have  found  him  in  the  barn  with  his  playmates  pro- 
ducing plays  of  his  own,  inspired  by  the  movies.  At  Q.  H.  S.,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  June,  1922,  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  "Golden  Rod."  He  later 
attended  Thayer  Academy,  and  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  got  onto  the 
stage.  He  has  been  in  the  show  business  ever  since. 

Touring  on  a  vaudeville  circuit  keeps  one  pretty  busy,  but  Mr.  Ropes 
found  spare  time  for  writing.  "42nd  Street,"  his  first  novel,  was  written  in  odd 
moments;  for  this  he  drew  his  material  from  the  stage  life  around  him. 
Through  a  friend  who  introduced  him  to  a  literary  agent,  the  book  was  pub- 
lished. 

One  day  Mr.  Ropes  returned  to  New  York  from  Trenton,  where  he  had 
been  playing,  to  learn  that  Warner  Brothers  had  bought  the  motion  picture 
rights  to  his  book.  Immediately  he  bought  a  car  and  motored  out  to  Hollywood 
to  write  the  dialogue  for  the  picture.  He  was  there  eight  weeks.  Then  he 
returned  to  New  York  to  write  his  second  novel,  which  is  to  appear  this  month. 
He  plans  to  write  a  third,  for  which  he  already  has  a  contract,  while  cruising 
in  South  America  this  spring. 

In  making  the  first  draft  of  a  book  Mr.  Ropes  uses  no  schedule,  but  writes 
only  when  he  feels  in  the  mood.  During  the  rewriting,  which  he  says  is  the 
hardest  of  all,  he  works  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 
All  his  work  is  done  on  the  typewriter.  "42nd  Street"  was  rewritten  twice,  and 
it  wasn't  until  the  rewriting  that  he  realized  the  possibilities  in  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  interview,  Mr.  Ropes  excused  himself  to  go  to  dress  for 
a  reception  at  the  Strand  Theater.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  New  York  to 
complete  arrangements  for  the  movie  right  of  his  new  book. 
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QJrack-lp 

By  Ruth  Port  house 


RATHER  uneven  field  glinted  in  the  sunlight,  where  three  planes 
stood  with  their  noses  pointed  upward.  All  three  were  turning  over 
slowly,  their  gleaming  blades  thrashing  around,  keeping  crazy  time 
to  the  unruffled  cracking  explosions  of  the  Wright  Whirlwind 
motors.  A  man  was  sidling  over  to  the  nearest  plane  with  apparent  uneasi- 
ness. He  quickly  ducked  under  the  wings  to  kick  the  chocks  from  under  the 
big  balloon  tires.  He  placed  his  foot  on  the  lower  wing,  then  lowered  his 
other  foot  into  the  cockpit,  and  sank  out  of  sight,  all  but  his  head  and  ears. 
A  second  later  a  man  near  the  hangar  stiffened  with  amazement  and  fear.  One 
plane's  engine  roared  into  a  thundering  crescendo. 

"Hey,  Jones,  for  God's  sake,  wait  a  minute,"  the  man  was  yelling  as  he 
tore  across  the  field  to  get  to  the  plane  before  it  took  off.  Three  men  rushed 
out  from  the  hangar,  only  to  stand  mute,  stricken  motionless  as  they  watched 
the  plane  kick  up  dust,  gather  speed,  race  along  the  ground  with  tail  straight 
from  the  propeller  blast.  A  few  yards  more,  then  off  the  ground  Jonesy  had 
started  on  his  fatal  climb;  at  least  it  was  foolish  to  expect  anything  else,  for 
Jonesy  had  never  flown  a  plane  before  —  he  was  only  a  grease  monkey.  Burke 


stopped  running  across  the  field,  tears  in  his  eyes.    "The  darned  fool,  he'll  kill 
himself  this  time." 

Poor  Burke  had  had  his  hands  full  with  Jonesy.  Only  the  other  day  Burke 
realized  that  his  plane  felt  a  bit  lazy  as  if  the  plane  carried  too  much  weight. 
He  could  not  dope  it  out  until  he  saw  Jonesy's  head  pop  out  from  under  the 
carriage  and  give  him  a  big  grin.  Burke  almost  fainted  while  the  plane  took  a 
sideslip  and  started  into  a  spin.  Jonesy  said  he  enjoyed  the  tailspin  immensely 
when  Burke  finally  landed,  but  the  sideslip  was  rather  sudden  and  fooled  him 
to  the  extent  of  a  two  thousand  foot  drop. 

Jonesy  was  having  real,  keen  pleasure.  If  he  knew  how  far  Burke's  heart 
jumped  when  he  missed  the  telphone  wires  at  the  other  end  of  the  field  by  a 
scant  inch,  perhaps  he  would  have  felt  less  jubilant.  Flying  was  a  wonderful 
feeling.  To  sense  the  smooth  stream  of  wind  clutch  at  his  bare  head  delighted 
him  beyond  his  fondest  dreams.  That  engine  sounded  like  the  sweetest  lullaby 
to  his  freckled  ears.  He  had  repaired  Burke's  motor  the  other  day. 

Burke  now  relaxed  once  more,  for  Jonesy  had  cleared  the  telephone  wires. 
He  was  damned  if  he  was  going  to  worry  his  heart  out  for  that  little  fool.  Let 
him  crack  up  if  he  wants  to,  probably  break  his  neck  and  do  him  some  good. 
"Ow!"  groaned  Burke,  at  the  same  time  slapping  his  bald  head  in  a  frenzy  as 
his  new  plane  pulled  into  a  power  dive  from  two  thousand  feet. 

"Jonesy,"  he  yelled,  as  if  he  could  be  heard,  "pull  back  the  stick  or  you'll 
tear  the  wings  off  her." 

The  wind  was  screaming  through  the  wires  and  the  indicator  showed  two 
hundred.  Jonesy  felt  just  a  bit  queer  to  see  the  earth  rise  to  meet  him;  he 
didn't  care  to  move  at  all.  The  earth  started  coming  a  little  faster.  He  decided 
maybe  he  ought  to  go  up  again,  that  is,  if  he  could.  He  pulled  hard  on  the 
stick;  he  was  glued  to  the  seat  as  the  plane  rose  and  started  for  the  sun. 
Jonesy  lost  his  hearing;  he  looked  all  around  frantically  but  saw  only  space. 
Where  did  terra  firma  go  to?  Whooey!  What  a  relief!  There  is  was  right 
behind  him  and  he  was  leaving  it  fast.  He  found  the  sun  through  the  blur  of 
his  gleaming  blades. 

Now  what  was  happening?  The  earth  was  on  top  and  the  sun  was 
directly  below  him.  Burke  covered  his  eyes,  held  his  breath  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  peered  at  Jonesy  on  his  way  to  the  sun.  "Oh,"  the  groan  of  relief 
was  short  lived.  "Will  he  stop  climbing  and  straighten  her  out?"  quavered 
Burke.  "He'll  stall  her  —  he'll — "  Burke  again  held  his  breath.  The  plane 
had  climbed  straight  up  until  it  lost  its  speed,  then,  finally  stood  still  in  mid 
air.  The  heavy  nose  of  the  plane  together  with  the  weight  of  the  motor 
toppled  over  and  the  plane  spun  slowly  earthward  in  a  wide  circle. 

Burke  was  just  a  horror-stricken  old  man  when  he  saw  the  plane  go  into 
a  spin.  There  were  big  tears  in  his  eyes  now.  Jonesy  was  such  a  likeable  chap 
and  to  think  he  should  have  to  end  like  this.  Burke  stumbled  to  the  corner  of 
the  field. 
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By  Chester  R.  Sawyer 

M^^>  HERE'S  the  whistle  —  7:00  A.M.  The  first  yawn  of  a  wakening 
■  Cj  steel  world,  as  a  crackling  trolley  ran  under  the  splitting  ice-laden 
^^^^  wire.  Then  came  the  cold,  uneven  stutter  of  a  rivet  gun  as  the 
smashed  air  rushed  swishingly  into  it.  It  was  laid  on  tingling, 
rusted  steel  and  the  stammered  hammering  became  a  staccato,  clearly  blended 
mixture  of  sharp  ticks  and  tacks. 

Farther  off  was  heard  the  morning  song  of  a  chipper' s  gun,  loudly  buzz- 
ing and  groaning  as  it  ate  into  the  percussion-trembling  butt  strap.  Then  came 
the  mocking  echo  of  a  finisher's  wheel,  rasped  and  filed  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  crane,  gliding  oilily  over  clean,  vibrating  tracks  above. 

The  varied  undertone  of  the  air  compressor,  dully  thudding  away  in  its 
even  beats,  spread  out  on  the  air  to  mix  with  its  brother,  the  undercurrent  of 
men's  voices.  A  bellow  here,  a  laugh  there,  a  curse  above,  and  a  whisper 
below. 

Each  and  every  sound  suddenly  gave  way  to  the  fear-strained  yell  of  a 
rivet  heater  as  he  fell  off  his  springy  perch  to  the  cold,  merciless  steel,  thirty 
feet  below.  The  first  accident  of  the  month. 

Soon  all  was  in  motion  again  and  the  swishing  and  hissing,  banging  and 
clanging,  crackling  and  splintering,  roaring  and  groaning,  and  thudding  and 
puffing  was  taken  up  again,  playing  the  medley  written  for  steel  by  steel  and 
played  on  steel. 


Original  etching  bj  Forrest  Pease 
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Q[lje  Kittle  ^foreigner 

By  Phyllis  Acebo 


YOUNG  boy  of  fourteen  was  sitting  on  one  of  the  large  seats  in 
the  Grand  Central  Station  of  New  York.  His  cap  was  tipped  to 
one  side,  revealing  a  mass  of  curly  brown  hair.  His  cheeks  were 
rosy,  his  skin  clear  and  healthy  looking.  He  wore  a  tight  brown 
suit,  much  lighter  in  color  than  his  cap.  At  his  feet  was  a  huge  suitcase  almost 
larger  than  himself.  If  you  had  inspected  the  suitcase,  you  would  have  seen 
that  he  was  from  Spain.  His  large,  brown,  appealing  eyes  would  look  up  to 
behold  a  few  curious  people  gazing  at  him.  He  had  come  alone  from  Spain 
and  was  going  to  Vermont  to  meet  his  uncle.  He  was  in  a  new  country,  he 
had  no  profession,  no  money,  and  he  could  not  speak  the  language. 

He  saw  a  train  dispatcher  cry  out  and  immediately  the  little  boy  sto^d 
up.  Carrying  with  him  the  huge  suitcase  and  rushing  to  the  dispatcher,  he 
asked,  "Yo  quiero  ir  a  Vermont?"  The  dispatcher  stared  and  said,  "Ver- 
mont?" "Si,  si,"  answered  the  boy,  glad  that  he  had  understood  him.  The  dis- 
patcher thought  the  boy  looked  comical,  but  withholding  his  laughter,  he  put 
out  two  fingers,  to  show  he  had  two  hours  before  the  train  would  arrive. 
Then  the  big  dispatcher  laid  his  head  on  his  arms,  closed  his  eyes,  and  said, 
"You  sleep,  you  know  sleep,"  and  he  closed  his  eyes  again  and  snored  a  loud 
snore,  as  if  an  expert  at  the  job.  The  boy  laughed,  revealing  two  rows  of 
pearly-white  teeth. 

People  all  around  turned  to  watch  the  two,  they  looked  so  comical — the 
tall  dispatcher  snoring  and  closing  his  eyes  and  the  little  boy  watching  him 
so  attentively.  After  he  had  clearly  understood  the  dispatcher,  he  went  back 
to  his  seat,  put  down  his  large  suitcase,  folded  his  hands  in  his  lap,  and  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  people  coming  in  and  out.  There  he  sat  motionless,  just 
moving  his  eyes  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  another.  At  certain  intervals 
he  would  rush  to  the  dispatcher,  but  always  received  the  same  disappointing 
answer.  So  Manuel  would  go  back  to  his  bench  and  try  hard  to  sleep.  He 
even  took  to  counting  sheep,  but  try  as  he  would,  he  was  more  awake  than 
ever.  He  loved  to  hear  the  people  talk  English,  he  loved  to  see  how  their 
mouths  and  lips  moved.  He  wished  he  too  could  speak  this  new  language. 
Two  words  were  clear  in  his  mind  —  "Thank  you."  He  did  not  know  just 
exactly  what  they  meant,  but  he  loved  to  pronounce  them. 

In  one  corner  of  the  station  Manuel  saw  a  young  New  Yorker  chewing 
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as  fast  as  he  could.  Manuel  had  never  heard  of  chewing  gum,  and  he  won- 
dered why  the  boy  was  chewing  so  hard,  making  his  jaw  go  this  way  and  that. 
Then  Manuel  saw  him  take  out  a  thread  of  the  gum  and  pull  it  back  in  again 
and  then  make  funny  sounds.  Manuel  was  astonished  and  before  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  he  too  was  making  his  jaw  go  this  way  and  that  way. 
Then  he  would  put  one  finger  in  his  mouth,  make  believe  pull  out  something, 
and  then  put  it  back  in  his  mouth,  all  the  time  watching  the  young  New 
Yorker  very  closely. 

Soon  Manuel  saw  the  dispatcher  motion  to  him.  Picking  up  his  suitcase 
he  rushed  to  the  dispatcher,  who  smiled  and  said,  "Your  train  is  here." 

Manuel  then  said  the  only  words  he  knew,  "Thank  you,"  and  crying, 
"Adios,  adios,"  started  for  the  train. 

On  the  train  sitting  across  from  Manuel  was  a  good  looking  ladv, 
glancing  over  some  timetables.  Manuel  kept  looking  at  her.  At  the  next  sta- 
tion she  arose  to  leave,  adjusted  her  hat,  and  began  walking  down  the  aisle. 
Manuel  saw  that  she  had  left  the  timetables  on  the  seat.  Thinking  they  were 
valuable,  he  picked  them  up,  rushed  after  the  lady,  and  smilingly  handed 
them  to  her.  She  looked  at  him  and  I  suppose  she  thought,  "How  foolish  he 
is!  I  wranted  to  get  rid  of  them  and  now  he  brings  them,"  but  she  said  "Thank 
you."  Manuel  smiled  and  feeling  quite  satisfied  walked  back  to  his  seat, 
thinking  he  had  saved  the  day  for  the  young  lady. 

Manuel  became  weary.  The  rumbling  of  the  train  beat  in  his  ears.  After 
ten  long  hours  the  conductor  told  him  he  had  arrived  in  Vermont,  and  soon 
he  was  getting  off  and  greeting  his  uncle. 

A  few  months  passed  and  Manuel  went  to  see  the  movies  and  out-of- 
door  sports.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  in  a  new  world.  One  day  as, 
Manuel  was  walking  along  the  street,  he  saw  a  boy  wink  at  a  girl  and  say 
"Hi,  kid."  The  girl  smiled  and  down  the  street  went  the  boy  and  girl  together. 
Manuel  started  to  think  over  the  incident  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
was  the  way  to  become  acquainted  with  the  girls  in  America.  So  when  he  saw 
a  girl,  a  very  pretty  girl,  walking  down  the  street,  he  thought  that  this  was 
his  chance.  When  she  drew  near,  he  winked  his  brown  eyes  and  smiled  at  her. 
Then  he  said  in  broken  English,  "Hi,  kid,"  and  waited  for  her  smile,  but  he 
did  not  get  a  smile;  instead  he  received  a  slap  in  the  face.  Manuel  was  con- 
fused; the  boy  before  him  was  not  slapped.  "Well,"  thought  Manuel,  "maybe 
this  is  just  another  strange  thing  in  this  new  land." 
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PRING     HANTASY 


DAWN  AFTER  RAIN 

Silver  grey  of  morning's  early  sky 
With  just  one  ray  of  sunshine 
Breaking   through; 

The  black  of  clamp,  tall  trees, 
Ami   brown  leaves  banked  against 
An   old   stone-wall; 

The  patter  of  a  tardy  raindrop, 
And  upturned  flower-cups 
With  faces  fresh ; 

A  crow's  hoarse  cries, 
And    tingling  air  — 
A  new  day  dawns! 

Margaret  Higginbotham 


The  distant  river  is  beautiful. 

The  street  lamps  along  the  banks  look 

like  golden  bowls 
Dripping,   shimmering  yellow   ribbons  into 

the  water, 
"Where  they  lie  placid  and  gleaming. 

Cecilia  Gurhey 


PROGRESS 

The  Plague  of  Progress  ravaged  the  untrod 

forest 
And   the  spires  of   cedar  became  spires  of 

steel  and  stones. 
It  swept  down  the  pine  tree. 
"Where  once   its   heavy  branches, 
Draped  with  snow,  shadowed  the  hollow 
The  winds  and  stars  die  on  pavements. 
Eleanor  Sawyer 

BREEZE   OF   SIMMER 

There  is  a   restless  wind  among  the  leaves 
Tossing  them  about  carelessly 
Bike  a  cat. 

Suddenly  it  is  gone 

And  the  grass  in  the  meadow  yonder 

Finds  a  new  playmate. 

Margaret   Higginbotham 


DISTANCE 

Far  off 

I  see  the  sparkling  lake. 

Graced   by   its  surrounding  reeds. 

Colored   by    the    falling   night star- 

tinted. 
My  eyes  urge  me  to  approach. 
On  the  bank — 
My   nostrils  are  pierced  by   the  stench 

of  mud, 
The  grumbling  of  frogs  grates  'gainst  my 

ears, 
I   shall   go   back, 

Far   bach  

A.S. 


Alumni 


XT  was  certainly  very  nice  of  you,"  writes  Mrs.  John  J.  Hanley  of 
South  Braintree,  formerly  Gertrude  A.  Boyd,  treasurer  of  the  class 
of  1893,  "to  invite  me  to  write  a  letter  concerning  the  Q.  H.  S.  class 
of  1893,  the  class  that  originated  the  Golden  Rod. 
"Your  request  takes  my  thoughts  back  forty  years.   That  must  seem  a  life- 
time to  you  young  folks  of  today,  but  to  me,  as  I  think  back,  it  doesn't  seem 
very  long. 

"The  high  school  of  our  day  was  situated  on  High  School  Avenue,  Ward 
Two,  in  the  building  now  used  by  the  City  of  Quincy  as  a  dispensary. 

"It  was  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September  in  the  year  1889  that  sixty- 
one  of  us  enrolled  our  names  on  the  register  of  the  Quincy  High  School,  and  of 
that  enterprising  sixty-one,  only  eighteen  remained  to  graduate,  sixteen  girls  and 
two  boys.  We  could  take  but  one  course — the  general  course.  We  had  four 
regular  teachers  and  four  special  ones  who  came  once  a  week. 

"Ours  was  quite  an  interesting  class,  because  we  were  the  first  class  to 
start  so  many  things.  We  were  the  first  class  to  start  the  four-year  term,  so  we 
were  seniors  for  two  years.  During  this  time  we  had  four  different  principals — ■ 
a  new  one  each  year.  Please  do  not  think,  from  this  fact,  that  we  were  hard 
to  manage !  The  principals  left  for  better  positions !  We  had  good  teachers  and 
were  very  fond  of  them. 

"We  were  the  first  class  to  edit  a  school  magazine — the  Golden  Rod.  We 
named  it  for  our  national  flower.  I  think  it  was  first  printed  in  1893-  It  carried 
no  advertisements,  but  depended  solely  upon  its  subscription  (fifty  cents  per 
year)  for  its  maintenance,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  meet  expenses.  The  maga- 
zine was  issued  once  a  month.  There  were  two  General  Editors,  three  Social, 
three  Personal,  two  Exchange  editors,  and  two  Business  Managers. 

"We  were  the  first  class  to  start  a  Debating  Society.  This  was  the  only 
society  we  had  in  the  school.  What  fun  we  had  listening  to  the  debates  which 
took  place  on  Fridays,  in  the  assembly  hall.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  whole 
school  took  part — different  pupils  being  assigned  to  take  the  Affirmative  and 
Negative  sides  of  the  subject  each  week.  We  became  so  enthusiastic  in  setting 
forth  our  arguments  that  the  debates  were  continued  all  the  way  home. 

"We  were  the  first  class  to  have  cooking  lessons.  We  listened  to  a  lecture 
by  the  teacher,  watched  her  demonstration,  copied  the  recipes,  and  tried  them 
out  at  home. 
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"We  were  the  first  class  to  have  a  Public  Prize-Speaking  contest.  This 
took  place  in  Hancock  Hall,  April  25,  1893,  pupils  from  the  whole  school  tak- 
ing part.  In  order  to  encourage  goodwork  in  Elocution  and  English  Composi- 
tion, two  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Sheahan 
and  Mr.  Wendell  G.  Corthell  generously  offered  valuable  prizes,  consisting  of 
sets  of  books.  Mr.  Corthell  gave  the  prizes  for  Elocution,  and  Dr.  Sheahan  for 
essays  and  translations.  The  essays  were  signed  by  fictitious  names,  so  even  the 
judges  did  not  know  who  wrote  them.  The  affair  was  a  grand  success,  and  the 
audience  of  six  hundred  seemed  to  enjoy  the  exercises  very  much. 

"Next  came  our  graduation  in  June  of  1893.  The  exercises  were  awaited 
with  great  interest  because  we  had  been  seniors  for  two  years.  We  selected  for 
our  class  motto,  'Ex  vita  scholae  in  scholam  vitae,'  which  means,  'Out  of  school- 
life  into  Life's  school.'  Our  class  colors  were  white  and  gold,  and  we 
used  field  daisies  for  decoration.  Our  diplomas  were  presented  to  us  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  and  that  night,  with  courage  and  great 
confidence,  we  walked  "out  of  school-life  into  Life's  school.' 

"Most  of  the  feminine  portion  of  the  class  (fourteen)  entered  the  Quincy 
Training  Class,  and  in  due  time  were  appointed  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools. 
When  we  took  up  the  responsibilities  of  Life,  we  soon  learned  that  'school  days 
are  the  happiest  days.' 

"Fourteen  of  our  class  have  married,  five  have  passed  on,  and  now  all 
that  are  left  are  memories. 

"  'A  little  less  care  for  bond  and  gold, 
A  little  less  zest  than  in  davs  of  old, 
A  broader  view  and  a  saner  mind, 
And  a  little  more  love  for  all  mankind — 
And  so  we  are  faring  down  the  way 
That  leads  to  the  gates  of  a  better  day.'  " 


^-«-^    E  received  the  following  message  from  Captain  Stedman,  written  en 
f    I   I      route  to  New  York,  March  6,  1933: 

\l/  "Through  the  'Golden  Rod'  I  desire  to  convey  to  the  teachers 

and  pupils  of  the  Quincy  High  School   my  hearty   thanks   for  a 
marvelous  reception. 

"We  did  have  fun  and  such  a  grand  good  time!" 
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DRY  ICE  —  THE  NEW  MEANS  OF  REFRIGERATION 

The  heavy  non-inflammable  gas  contained  in  soda  water  and  the  gas  which 
goes  up  the  chimney  when  coal  is  burned  has  now  become  a  very  valuable  sub- 
stance in  the  process  of  refrigeration.  After  scientists  succeeded  in  liquifying 
all  of  the  common  gases,  a  favorite  experiment  was  to  let  liquid  carbon  dioxide 
flow  from  a  stopcock  into  a  cloth  bag  to  produce  a  crystalline,  snow-like  sub- 
stance. Finally  the  idea  occurred  to  someone  to  compress  this  snow  into  a 
solid  cake  until  a  temperature  of  114  degrees  below  zero  was  produced. 

This  new  refrigerating  substance  now  goes  under  the  name  of  dry  ice  because 
of  its  physical  properties.  It  evaporates  directly  from  a  solid  into  a  gas  which 
makes  it  useful  in  packing  perishable  goods.  It  is  more  economical  for  this 
purpose  as  it  saves  spaces  and  keeps  the  package  cold  and  dry.  Although  dry 
ice  costs  ten  times  as  much  as  ordinary  frozen  water,  one  pound  of  it  is  as 
effective  as  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  ordinary  ice. 

Dry  ice  is  made  commercially  by  placing  carbon  dioxide  gas  under  great 
pressure  to  form  a  liquid.  As  this  liquid  carbon  dioxide  evaporates  very  readily, 
it  must  be  kept  in  steel  containers.  A  sack  is  placed  over  the  stopcock  on  the 
container  and  the  vent  is  opened.  The  gaseous  carbon  dioxide  is  released  from 
the  liquid  and  rushes  out.  As  it  passes  through  the  sack,  tiny  white  crystals 
condense  on  the  inside  of  the  sack,  which,  because  of  their  appearance,  give  it 
the  name  of  carbon  dioxide  snow.  This  white,  snow-like  substance  is  next 
pressed  into  large  blocks.  The  large  blocks  are  cut  into  cakes  of  convenient 
size  and  shipped  to  milk  companies  and  ice  cream  manufacturers. 

In  1928  the  Dry  Ice  Corporation  of  America  brought  suit  against  the 
Louisiana  Dry  Ice  Company  with  a  charge  of  using  the  title  "Dry  Ice"  for  their 
product.  The  American  Dry  Ice  Corporation  claimed  a  monopoly  on  the  name 
although  both  companies  had  not  been  fully  organized  and  neither  of  them 
had  started  business.  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  investigated  the  cases, 
finally  deciding  that  both  companies  had  a  perfect  right  to  use  the  same  trade 
name  for  solid  carbon  dioxide.  They  further  stated  that  "dry  ice"  because  of  its 
properties  was  a  suitable  name  and  that  the  name  could  not  be  monopolized. 

Dry  ice  can  attain  a  temperature  as  low  as  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
degrees  below  zero.  This  extremely  low  temperature  will  freeze  mercury  or 
quicksilver  into  a  solid  cake,  and  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  skin,  the 
freezing  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  a  burning  sensation  results.  It  does  not 
actually  burn  the  skin,  but  it  may  produce  a  blister  and  cause  such  a  severe 
frost  bite  that  amputation  may  be  necessary. 

Because  of  its  many  advantages  as  a  cooling  substance,  dry  ice  will  be 
increasingly  used  in  the  future. 

P.  A. 
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WALTER  D.  BARRY 

XN  February  27,  the  entire  Quincy  High  School  was  stunned  to  hear 
that,  on  the  Friday  before,  Walter  Barry  had  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent which  later  caused  his  death. 

He  was  born  in  Quincy  and  lived  here  all  his  life.  He  attended 
Saint  John's  Parochial  School  and  Central  Junior  High,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  a  high  senior  at  Quincy  High  School.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  the 
June,  1933  class  and  for  three  years  had  been  a  member  of  its  Student  Advisory 
Council. 

Nothing  showed  more  plainly  his  influence  than  the  very  subdued  and 
serious  manner  in  which  work  was  carried  on  in  school  for  some  time  following 
his  death.  He  was  popular  with  boys  and  girls  alike;  all  will  remember  him  as 
jauntily  walking  along  the  corridors  whistling.  Another  great  tribute  of  our 
respect  was  paid  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  when  a  large  number  of  the  students 
assembled  at  Saint  John's  Church  to  do  him  honor. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  the  school  and  faculty  to  receive  some  time  after  the 
funeral  a  note  of  gratitude  from  Walter  Barry's  parents,  thanking  the  school 
for  its  thought  for  them  during  their  great  loss. 

Realizing  as  we  do  the  loss  we  sustain  in  our  friend,  classmate,  and  officer 
helps  us  to  know  in  some  small  way  the  gap  his  passing  has  left  in  the  Barry 
home. 

PRAISE  WHERE  PRAISE  IS  DUE 

Q  RAISE  and  good  wishes  are  in  order  for  our  orchestra  and  band!  On 
May  13  they  go  to  Arlington  to  compete  in  the  state  contest  to  be 
held  in  the  form  of  a  festival. 

For  the  past  few  years  our  orchestra  and  band  have  won  high 
honors,  as  evidenced  by  the  cups  and  plaques  which  may  be  seen  in  the  trophy 
cabinet.  In  1930  our  musicians  in  class  B  won  first  prize  in  the  state  contest  at 
Waltham  and  again  in  the  New  England  contest  at  Pawtucket;  they  also  won 
first  place  last  year  in  the  state  contest  at  Norwood.  Now  we  are  hoping  they 
will  win  honors  again  this  year;  they  will,  too,  if  interest  and  work  count  for 
anything. 

On  one  afternoon  every  week,  the  two  groups  meet  in  the  auditorium  to 
rehearse  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Howes  and  Miss  Tuthill.  On  several  occa- 
sions during  the  year  they  are  called  upon  to  play  for  school  affairs  and  outside 
organizations.  In  addition  to  the  rehearsing,  most  of  the  members  spend  several 
hours  a  week  in  outside  practice. 

They  deserve  praise  for  their  good  work,  and  now  we  wish  them  the  best 
of  success  at  Arlington. 


IB 


CAPTAIN  STEDMAN 

■^■w^  E  were  recently  honored  by  a  visit  from  one  of  our  most  illustrious 
W  I  j  alumni,  Captain  Giles  Chester  Stedman.  We  are  proud  of  him  for 
\s\y  his  heroic  sea  rescue,  acclaimed  both  here  and  abroad.  We  are  proud 
of  any  one  of  our  boys  who  by  industry  and  determination  works  his 
way  up  to  a  high  position.  Starting  as  a  common  sailor,  Captain  Stedman  has 
steadily  progressed  in  rank  until  now  he  is  a  captain  on  a  great  liner.  He  is  the 
type  of  man  almost  any  schoolboy  would  like  to  become.  His  homecoming  must 
have  produced  in  every  Quincy  boy  a  determination  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  make  a  similar  name  for  himself  in  his  particular  calling. 
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E  are  featuring  this  time  the  "Baconian"  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    It 
is  a  tricky  magazine,  as  you  can  very  well  see: 
"It  always  makes  me  laugh 

So  wonderful  a  treat 
To  see  an  athlete  run  a  mile 
And  only  move  two  feet!" 
And  sympathetic,  too!    Is  there  any  student  who  cannot  appreciate  the 
following  poem,  "Geometry,"  by  Raymond  Siebert? 
"Plus  and  minus,  graphs  and  lines, 
Numerals  and  equality  signs, 
Factors,  numbers,  roots  and  angles, 
Decimals  and  cross-word  tangles. 
Then  X  and  Y,  exponents  P  - 1, 
Queries  —  how,  and  when  and  why?  ?  ? 
Troubles,  failures,  hurried  crams, 
Tests,  reviews,  and  stiff  exams. 
Oh,  in  dreams  I  often  see 
Every  unknown  quantity; 
But  when  I  seek  an  explanation, 
All  I  get  —  elimination!" 
We  want  also  this  month  to  congratulate  the  "Odds  and  Ends"  from  the 
Detroit  Northwestern  High  School  for  their  interviews.    They  have  a  way  of 
approaching  supposedly  inaccessible  people  like  the  comedian  Ed  Wynn  and 
the  famous  Katherine  Cornell,  the  popular  young  actress  of  the  legitimate 
stage,  who  "simply  would  not  be  interviewed,"  and  yet  was  by  this  magazine. 
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VOLUME  DEFLATED 


DATE- 


SPEAKERS   ENTERTAIN 

OUR   DEBATERS 

The  Debating  Club  is  getting  on 
famously  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Lee.  Good,  lively  debates  on  current 
problems  are  held  at  the  meetings. 
The  society  was  unusually  fortunate 
in  having  Mr.  Donald  Mackay  give 
an  interesting  and  helpful  talk  on 
the  subject  of  debating.  On  March  1, 
members  of  the  club  attended  a  de- 
bate between  the  women's  teams  of 
1'  -ton  University  and  New  Hamp- 
shire State  at  Woodward  Institute. 
Their  subject  was  the  cancellation  of 
foreign  war  debts. 

Officers    are:     Gordon     Hathaway, 
president;     Lillian    Fleishman,    vice- 
president;  Pearl  Feldman.  secretary; 
and  Xorma  McLeod,  treasurer. 
GIRLS'    CLUB    IS    STILL    ACTIVE 

The  Girls'  Club  is  going  strong 
and  hasn't  taken  it  easy  yet — thos* 
girls  are  always  busy.  Twice  a  month 
meetings  are  held,  and  they  hav* 
some  mighty  interesting  ones.  And  it 
costs  good  money  to  have  a  birthday 
in  that  club — in  these  days!  Tep,  a 
penny  for  each  year. 

Officers  are:  Peggy  Pinkham.  pres- 
ident: Anna  Danielson,  vice-presi- 
dent; Una  Whitehead,  secretary;  and 
Marion  Chambers,  treasurer. 

GIRLS'    (LIB    HOLDS   MUSICALE 

Some  four  hundred  music  lovers 
fared  forth,  despite  menacing 
weather,  to  a  concert  held  by  the 
Girls'  Club  on  Friday  evening,  March 
3.  Negro  spirituals  were  sung  by 
Dorothy  Richardson,  well  -  known 
contralto,  accompanied  by  Dorothy 
Wood.  Musical  selections  were  played 
by  a  trio  including  Agnes  R.  Allen, 
pianist;  Hildegarde  Berthold,  'cellist; 
and  Mabel  DeWolfe,  violinist.  Pro- 
fessor Staley  of  the  Staley  College  of 
the  Spoken  Word  gave  a  helpful  lec- 
ture and  an   interesting  reading. 

Selma  Whitehead  had  charge  of 
the  affair  and  her  sister  Una  pre- 
sided. Candy  made  by  club  member! 
was  sold  during  the  evening. 


FACULTY   MEMBERS  RELATE 

THEIR    TRAVELS 

The  Thalia  Club  has  at  last  got 
started!  And  the  girls  are  planning 
to  enjoy  themselves  for  the  rest  of 
the  term.  On  March  16,  Miss  Shaw, 
of  the  history  department,  told  inci- 
dents of  her  travels  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  Miss  Raker  spoke  about 
her  visit  to  Japan.  Doris  Dennison 
played  several  piano  selections. 

Have  you  seen  the  little  blue- 
enameled  pins?  The  girls  like  to 
show  them  off. 

Officers  are:  Marjorie  Bentley, 
president;  Edith  Fagerlund,  vice- 
president:  Marion  Donovan,  secre- 
tary: and  Mae  Smith,  treasurer. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL 

HOLDS  ELECTION 

The  following  members  were 
elected  to  the  Student  Council  at  the 
beginning  of  this  semester:  Thomas 
Ames  of  the  J. '33  class;  Elizabeth 
Sweeney,  George  Reardon,  James 
Wilson,  and  Irene  DiBona  of  the  J.'34 
class:  and  David  Sargent  and  Fred 
Young  of  the  J.'35  class. 

The  results  of  the  election  for  of- 
ficers were:  Richard  Barry,  presi- 
dent: Anna  Danielson,  vice-presi- 
dent; and  Helen  Hoglund,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

How  did  you  enjoy  the  matine-; 
dances  sponsored  by  this  organiza- 
tion? 

ACTORS  MAKE  UP 

After  the  brilliant  success  of  then 
play,  "Once  There  Was  a  Princess," 
the  Page  and  Stage  Club  does  not  sit 
back  and  live  on  its  laurels.  No, 
indeed!  At  the  semi-monthly  meet- 
ings, members  present  one-act  plays 
and  sketches  in  pantomime.  Recently 
Professor  George  McFadden  gave  a 
lecture  on  make-up.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  practice  on  a  few  of  his 
audience. 

Officers  are:  Arthur  Szathmary. 
president;  Mary  Sheriff,  vice-presi- 
dent; Fay  Loring,  secretary;  and 
Anna    Danielson.    treasurer. 


GLEANINGS 

February  classes  just  can't  bear  to 
[  leave  us.  and  the  F.'33's  are  no  ex- 
ception.    The    usual    number,    if    not 
more,  returned  for  a  P.G. 

Maybe  if  the  student  body  had  ac- 

:  companied  the  G.  R.  staff  to  Ginn  and 

Company  and  had  seen  how  carefully 

text    books    are    made,    they    would 

treat  them  more  gently. 

Judge  Johnson's  mention  of  Captain 

Stedman   during  his    talk  before   the 

senior    assembly    seemed    to    be    an 

introduction       to       that       nationally 

i  honored    Q.  H.  S.   alumnus  who,   that 

I  very   day,    figured   so   prominently  in 

|  a   daring  sea   rescue.    That   reminds 

!  me.    Many   wished  Captain  Stedman 

I  had  visited  our  school  in  the  morning 

instead    of    the    afternoon.     Wonder 

why  ? 

The  Glee  Club  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  good  work  in  offering  re- 
sponses and  hymns  at  Wednesday 
and  Friday  assemblies. 

A  certain  Quincy  patrolman  made 
many  enemies  at  dear  ole  Quincy 
High  when  he  discovered  a  fire  in  the 
Trade  School  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  which  if  unchecked  would 
certainly  have  spread  to  our  beloved 
quarters. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  Hall  is 
more  suited  to  studying  this  semes- 
ter?    Or  were  you  sent  out,  too? 

How  did  you  enjoy  the  February 
vacation?  And  we  had  Brockton  here 
that  week  for  basketball.  'Nuff  sed. 
Well,  folks,  you'll  be  coming  back 
after  the  spring  holidays,  in  new 
togs,  for  eight  more  weeks.  We 
seniors  will  certainly  need  a  rest  by 
that  time.  Don't  forget  there's  going 
to  be  an  operetta  in  May — and  be 
sure  to  order  your  copy  of  the 
Golden  Rod  senior  issue.  It's  going 
to  be  good. 
LIBRARIANS  ARE  RECEIVING 

GOOD  TRAINING 
The  Library  Staff  is  being  well 
trained.  A  vigorous  test  is  In  store 
for  new  members — so  you'll  be  able 
to  get  your  lxiok  in  a  flash  when  you 
ask  for  it. 
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WEATHER 
Assured  Showers 


|CY  QUARRY 


lT  the  pony 


PRICE— NAME  IT 


BILL  COLEMAN  TAKKS 

OFF   RADIO   STABS 

Bill  Coleman  delighted  the  upper 
class  assembly  recently  by  cleverly 
impersonating  such  radio  favorites  as 
Brother  Crawford,  Lightning,  Bing 
Crosby,  Singin'  Sam,  and  Rudy 
Vallee.  The  audience  was  greatly 
amused  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
asked  to  imitate  some  of  our  faculty 
and  readily  responded  with  a  clever 
take-off  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Anketel. 

CITY  CLERK  SYMPATHIZES 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
consider  high  school  students  prison- 
ers. City  Clerk  Emery  L.  Crane  com- 
pared us  to  inmates  of  state  prison, 
inasmuch  as  we  were  compelled  to 
sit  and  hear  his  entire  talk.  Mr.  | 
Crane  spoke  as  briefly  as  possible,  | 
but — as  for  us  —  we  could  have 
listened  much  longer.  His  subject 
Was  "Mechanics  of  Politics."  in  which 
he  explained  how  the  voting  list  is 
made. 

AUTHOR  GIVES  ADVICE 

Would-be  writers  had  a  chance  on 
March  3  to  listen  to  a  talk  by  Henry 
Beston,  a  Quincy  man  and  an  author  i 
of  note.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
"Outermost  House,"  a  book  about 
Cape  Cod.  As  a  result  of  extensive 
travel  and  study  of  nature,  Mr. 
Beston  had  much  to  offer  concerning 
the  art  of  writing.  For  good  results, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  closely  the 
matter  of  which  one  is  to  write  and 
to  plan  the  work  carefully.  One's 
own  life  has  an  influence  over  his 
writing,  and  his  work  will  be  as  up- 
right and  interesting  as  his  life. 
CAPTAIN  DAWES 

ADDRESSES  SOPHOMORES 

Captain  Robert  A.  Dawes  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  has  just 
ill  i  nncd  from  China  where  he  was 
stationed  for  two  years,  spoke  in  as- 
sembly to  the  sophomores  on  March 
1").  He  gave  them  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
their  way  of  living.  He  described  in 
particular  the  buildings  and  street 
life  of  the  sea  ports  of  that  country. 


SEA  HERO  SPEAKS 


GOLDEN  ROD  WINS 

RECOGNITION 

The  GOLDEN  ROD  was  again 
placed  in  the  first  group  of  school 
magazines  as  a  result  of  the  annual 
national  contest  held  recently  at 
Columbia  University.  Hundreds  of 
magazines  competed,  but  only  thir- 
teen from  schools  of  1500  pupils  or 
more  placed  first.  Those  receiving 
this  honor  were: 

EASTERN  ECHO,  Eastern  High 
School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GOLDEN  ROD,  Quincy  Senior 
High  School,  Quincy,  Mass. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS,  Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RECORD,  Camden 
High  School,  Camden,  N.  J. 

THE  HERALD,  Atlantic  City  High 
School,   Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 

REFLECTION,  Clifton  High 
School,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

THE  SPECTATOR,  Central  High 
School,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

CRITERION,  Eastside  High  School,  j 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

MAROON  AND  WHITE,  Bay 
Ridge   High   School,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

SEWARD  FOLIO,  Seward  Park 
High  School,  New  York  City. 

THE  DOLPHIN,  Far  Rockaway 
High  School,  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

THE  SPECTRUM,  Chester  High 
School,  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  CLIVEDEN  MAGAZINE, 
Germantown  High  School,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The  GOLDEN  ROD  staff  is  plan- 
ning an  exhibit  of  many  of  these 
prize-winning  magazines  early  in 
May.  Drop  into  the  library  some 
day  and  look  them  over. 

Did  you  know  that  the  sea  issue 
for  last  November  reached  England, 
China,  and  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa? 


STEDMAN  TRICK 

WINS  FAVOR 

Quincy  High  School  received  the 
thrill  of  a  lifetime  on  Friday,  March 
3,  when  Captain  Giles  Chester  Sted- 
man.  valiant  hero  of  the  now  famous 
American  Merchant  rescue,  visited  us 
and,  after  a  short  talk,  tricked  Mr. 
Collins  into  dismissing  school  nearly 
two  hours  earlier  than  usual.  He 
said  he  knew  of  no  better  way  of 
making  his  visit  a  memorable  one. 

Amid  welcoming  cheers  from  the 
entire  student  body,  Captain  Stedman 
appeared  on  the  platform  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Collins,  Mayor  Charles 
A.  Ross,  Commander  Arthur  Leary, 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Reardon  of  the  School 
Committee.  After  introducing  the 
other  guests,  Commander  Leary  pre- 
sented the  captain.  It  is  strange  that, 
.ifter  being  received  by  English  nobil- 
ity and  prominent,  nationally  known 
Americans,  Captain  Stedman  could 
remain  so  natural  and  sincere.  He 
seemed  happy  to  address  a  group  of 
high  school  students  whose  principal, 
Mr.  Collins,  held  that  same  position 
when  Mr.  Stedman  went  to  Quincy 
High. 

We  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  talk. 
He  was  too  modest  to  speak  of  his 
thrilling  adventure,  bu*  told  of  his 
school  days  here,  and  kept  everyone 
in  high  spirits  by  his  tumorous  dis- 
course. To  boys  who  wish  to  go  to 
sea,  our  guest  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  good  education  and 
advised  no  boy  to  give  up  his  funda- 
mental schooling  for  a  career  at  sea. 

On  leaving  the  auditorium,  Captain 
Stedman  was  beset  by  autograph- 
seekers  and  others  eager  for  a  close- 
up  of  their  hero. 
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DEUTSCHE  PFANNKUCHEN 

Als  du  die  bekannte  Geschichte 
von  dem  Pfannkuchen  gelesen  hast, 
hast  du  dich  wohl  gewundert  warum 
die  Frau,  ihre  sieben  hungrigen  Kin- 
der, der  Mann,  die  Henne,  der  Hahn, 
die  Ente,  die  Gans,  und  der  Gaen- 
serich,  so  weit  nach  dem  einen 
Pfannkuchen  gelaufen  sind.  Du 
wirst  dich  aber  nicht  mehr  wundern 
wenn  du  einmal  einen  deutschen 
Pfannkuchen  gegessen  hast.  Er 
schmeckt  wunderschoen!  Hier  ist  ein 
Rezept  fur  gerade  einen  solchen  wie 
der  in  der  Geschichte.  Die  Mutter 
von  den  sieben  hungrigen  Kindern 
hat  es  uns  selbst  gegeben. 
REZEPT 

Man  nimmt  zu  3  Eiern,  1  Tasse 
Mehl,  etwas  Salz,  genug  Milch,  und 
Wasser,  um  einen  fluessigen  Teig  zu 
machen. 

Man  schlaegt  die  Eier  zu  Schaum 
bevor  das  Mehl  und  die  Milch  und 
Wasser  hinzugegeben  werden.  Um 
den  Pfannkuchen  gut  und  gross  zu 
backen,  tue  man  Butter  in  eine 
Pfanne  und  laesst  sie  recht  heiss 
werden    aber,    ehe   sie   braun   wird, 

(Continue  I  from  page  7) 

He  is  one  of  the  most  superstitious  men  on  the  stage.  He  collects  hairpins, 
safety  pins,  and  every  other  species  of  pins.  He  has  another  peculiar  complex. 
If  anyone  touches  his  ear  before  a  performance,  he  will  not  go  on  until  he  re- 
turns the  touch.  Once  in  New  York  at  the  Winter  Garden  he  missed  a  whole 
performance  chasing  a  practical  joker  who  had  just  flicked  his  ear  and  escaped. 

His  radio  partner,  Sharlie,  also  plays  a  part  in  "Pardon  My  English,' 
Jack's  current  production.  Sharlie  is  a  broad-shouldered,  hefty  he-man  whose 
real  name  is  Cliff  Hall.  He  always  has  a  pleasant  happy-go-lucky  manner  about 
him.  Both  he  and  Jack  are  snappy  dressers. 

In  bidding  us  fond  adieu,  Jack  told  us  that  he  liked  Boston  very  much  and 
that  he  has  many  relatives  living  here,  among  whom  is  a  cousin  who  is  head 
of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital.  Jack  presented  us  with  his  own  picture  and  auto- 
graphs. Upon  departing,  he  shook  hands  and  promised  to  fix  it  up  for  us  with 
the  leading  lady  for  Saturday  night.  Eh?   Vas  you  Dere,  Sharlie?   ?   ? 


giesst  man  den  Teig  hinein.  Man 
dreht  die  Pfanne  bis  kein  fluessiger 
Teig  sich  mehr  auf  der  Oberflaeche 
befindet. 

Der  Kuchen  wird,  nachdem  er  auf 
beiden  Seiten  gebacken  ist,  auf  den 
Teller  gelegt  und  mit  Zucker  und 
Butter  oder  Marmalade  bestrichen. 

Nachdem  du  einen  von  diesen 
gegessen  hast,  dann  wirst  du  auch 
nach  einem  leutschen  Pfannkuchen 
laufen.  Das  heisst  wenn  du  das 
Glueck  hast,  dass  er  aus  der  Pfanne 
springt  und  weglaeuft. 

Dorothy  Stoffel,  J.'34 

LA  >EIGE 

Doucement,    lggerement,    pendant    la    nult, 
La  neige  tombait,  toujours  sans  bruit; 
Lentement,    mais    pourtant,   tres  bien   sur, 
Elle  couvre  tout  avant  le  point  du  jour. 

Quand  on  se  reveille  au  lever  du  soleil, 
Le  monde  luisant  est  a  nous  une  merveille. 
Dune  couverture  blanche,  on  voit  que  les 

toits 
Sont   devenus  beaux,   quelques   pauvres 

qu'ils  soient. 

Et  les  enfants,  enchantgs  par  la  splendeur 

dehors 
Ne  peuvent  pas  demeurer  dedans  encore, 
lis  s'habillent  chaud  et  avec  cris  joyeux 
lis  sortent  en  riant,  a.  present,  tout 

heureux. 

Elizabeth  Smith 
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HOCKEY 

"^-w^  ■  W.  WEATHERMAN,  uncharitable  master  of  the  tempests,  appa- 
■  If  ■  rently  intercepted  a  flying  puck  with  a  tender  part  of  his  anatomy 
V^ y  when  he  was  a  young  lad,  and  the  injury  so  incensed  him  that  he 
vowed  never  to  give  outdoor  hockey  a  chance.  Ken  Hudson,  our 
hockey  head,  thwarted  the  hard-boiled  gentleman,  however,  by  joining  the  Bay 
State  League,  which  plays  its  games  at  the  Boston  Arena. 

Old  W.  W.  was  mildly  surprised  as  were  many  hockeyless  Quincy  fans, 
when  little  Larry  Cahoon  tweaked  the  twine  with  twenty  seconds  to  play,  thus 
bringing  a  desperate  rally  by  the  Watertown  six  to  naught,  and  winning  the 
game,  3-2. 

One  Edward  Cleary  went  on  a  spree  the  next  week,  leading  his  team  to  a 
6-0  win  over  Needham  High.    Cleary  counted  thrice  and  assisted  once. 

A  loyal  host  of  rooters  followed  the  Blue  and  White  the  next  Saturday  as 
they  tackled  Walpole  High.  It  looked  very  much  as  though  they  would  be  dis- 
appointed, since  the  locals  entered  the  final  period  trailing  1-0.  However,  little 
Larry  was  for  the  second  time  the  man  of  the  hour  as  he  blinked  that  little  red 
light  on  two  occasions  to  boost  the  win  string  to  three. 

Waltham  was  the  next  in  line  and  they  were  handed  a  3-1  defeat  by  the 
high-flying  Quincyites.  Quincy  at  this  point  held  undisputed  possession  of  first 
place,  since  Wellesley  and  Framingham,  the  other  two  claimants  of  the  top 
berth,  had  both  tasted  bitter  defeat. 

Sports  experts  up  to  this  time  had  been  unwilling  to  concede  Quincy  a 
chance  to  win  since  they  had  yet  to  meet  on  successive  occasions  the  three 
strongest  teams  in  the  league,  B.  C.  High,  Framingham,  and  Wellesley. 

When  the  Granite  City  entrants  took  B.  C.  High  over  the  zones  to  the 
tune  of  2-0,  Quincy  was  recognized  as  a  dangerous  prospect.  Pat  Cleary 
stepped  into  the  headlines  by  scoring  a  brace  of  tallies  in  the  final  period. 

Framingham  High,  Public  Enemy  No.  1,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Blue 
and  White  puck  pursuers,  eked  out  a  1-0  win  when  Taylor  drove  one  through 
a  group  of  players  in  front  of  the  Quincy  net  which  goalie  Bob  King  did  not 
even  see,  due  to  the  mass  of  revolving  arms  and  legs  circulating  before  his 
vision. 

Came  the  climax.  Hundreds  of  fans  cheered  on  the  Quincy  icemen  as  they 
made  their  supreme  bid  for  the  championship  of  the  state.  The  situation  was 
crucial.  Framingham  was  tied  with  Quincy  for  the  lead.  Framingham  was 
playing  a  B.  C.  High  team,  which  was  riding  the  crest  of  a  mighty  victory  wave. 
Quincy  was  playing  a  fighting  Wellesley  team  which  was  determined  to  land 
the  runner-up  berth. 

According  to  their  well-established  principle,  Quincy  scored  not  until  the 
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third  period,  when  Norman  Bayfield  drove  a  beauty  into  the  strings  from  the 
left  side.  Their  joy  was  short-lived,  however,  as  Forrest  Mather  duplicated  for 
Wellesley  a  few  minutes  later,  and  thus  it  ended,  1-1.  Meanwhile  Doc  Ken- 
nedy &  Co.  were  downing  B.  C.  High  to  make  off  with  the  championship  by  a 
single  point. 

The  boys  who  helped  make  the  season  1932  -  '33  memorable  to  hockey 
lovers  are:  Captain  James  MacLachlan,  Joseph  Neely,  Robert  King,  Lawrence 
Cahoon,  Norman  Bayfield,  Walter  Ordway,  Arthur  Downton,  Alfred  Johnson, 
Victor  Gavaza,  Robert  Blowers,  Francis  Lindberg,  Joseph  Hoffman,  Robert 
Kessen,  Stanley  Thompson  and  Edward  Cleary. 

With  the  greater  portion  of  his  squad  returning  next  year,  H.  Kenneth 
Hudson  has  fastened  a  glittering  eye  on  that  coveted  cup  and  he  is  determined 
to  bring  the  trophy  here  to  Quincy  High.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  man  of  high  resolve 
and  great  will  power.    Heads  up,  Framingham! 


BASKETBALL 

^^h-^  HE  Quincy  High  School  hoopsters  had  a  successful  season  in  view  of 
m  Cj  the  fact  that  they  held  their  own,  winning  approximately  50  per 
^^^^  cent  of  their  battles.  The  Blue  and  White  won  seven  games  out  of 
a  possible  fifteen,  scoring  306  and  408  points  pro  and  con, 
respectively. 

The  varsity  made  its  debut  at  Weymouth  by  a  40-35  victory,  which  was 
duplicated  by  a  victory  over  the  invaders  from  the  North  end  of  our  city, 
naturally  portraying  the  superiority  of  the  older  school.  A  jinx,  Friday  the 
13th,  presided  over  the  Quincyites  when  they  met  the  quintet  from  Newton. 
The  invaders,  by  featuring  the  same  style  of  play  as  the  local  boys,  overwhelmed 
them  40-22.  Milton  fell  under;  the  hand  of  the  Blue  and  Whites,  and  no 
wonder,  when  George  Pearson  and  Lloyd  Craig  began  to  click.  The  long  trip, 
a  heavier,  taller1  and  more  experienced  team,  were  the  conditions  that  con- 
fronted the  Quincyites  at  Fitchburg  and  they  lost,  44-14.  Th  encounter  with 
Norwood  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  aspect  in  regard  to  the  Milton  Academy 
tilt  was  different.  There  the  local  hoopsters  were  able  to  nose  out  their  con- 
testants by  the  small  margin  of  one  point.  The  return  match  with  Weymouth 
was  fatal;  so  was  the  trouncing  from  the  Newton  hoopsters.  Norwood  received 
her  own  medicine  when  she  visited  Quincy  and  later  Milton  took  hers.  too. 
The  rivals  at  Brockton  proved  the  better  team,  but  the  Blue  and  Whites  offset 
this  defeat  to  some  extent  by  downing  Maiden.  A  week's  practice  was  not 
quite  enough  to  make  any  particular  change  in  the  return  match  with  Brock- 
ton. The  upset  of  the  season  was  the  final  game  with  North  and  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  they  won. 
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Invariable  comments  were  heard  about  Coach  Jimmy  LeCain  giving  the 
sophomores  too  many  "breaks"  at  critical  moments,  but  in  a  direct  statement 
from  him  he  said  that  the  sophomores  were  almost  as  good  as,  and  sometimes 
better  than,  his  varsity  squad. 

The  backbone  of  our  team  this  year  consisted  of  Toivo  Nousio  and  Lloyd 
Craig  as  forwards,  supported  by  either  Oliver  Kangas  or  George  Pearson  at 
center  and  Francis  Haynes  as  guard. 

GIRLS'  ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES 

FIELD  HOCKEY 

Field  hockey  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  vastly  popular  outdoor  game  for 
the  girls.  Action  this  season  centered  around  the  senior  team,  which  seized  the 
year's  laurels.  Sportsmanship  and  team  play  was  ever  prominent.  Here  again 
we  found  veteran  stars.  J.  Shaevitz  of  basketball  and  baseball  fame;  E.  Heik- 
kila,  who  was  captain  of  her  class  basketball  team,  and  active  in  school  social 
activities,  have  graduated.  M.  Beausang  and  V.  Owen  are  prominent  now  in 
basketball.  P.  O'Brien,  B.  Mayo,  H.  Bates,  M.  Saporetski,  M.  Speed,  and  M. 
Singler,  all  are  eligible  for  honors. 

SOCCER 

It  was  only  last  fall,  that  soccer  was  introduced  as  a  girls'  game.  Interest 
in  this  new  diversion  was  instantaneous.  Soccer  meant  action,  and  action  was 
what  they  got.  The  final  game  was  a  combat  between  the  seniors  and  juniors 
and  the  younger  girls  came  out  winners.  Many  of  the  candidates  shewed  ex- 
ceptionally fine  ability.  H.  Spadorcia  and  E.  MacKelland  did  some  commend- 
able work  for  their  team.  H.  Spadorcia  seemed  the  very  backbone  and  most 
action  centered  around  her.  M.  Little,  P.  Wheble,  D.  Burr,  R.  Koehler,  M. 
Blanchette,  another  marked  athlete,  D.  Kelly,  D.  Christenson,  K.  Brown,  C 
Christine  and  D.  Brown  all  won  their  letters.  Team  work  and  ability  won  for 
them  the  honor  of  being  school  soccer  champs. 

BASKETBALL 
Girls'  basketball  games  between  classes  have  been  played  two  and  three 
times  a  week,  with  the  J. '33  class  winning  the  most  games  and  expecting  to 
receive  their  letters.  Two  school  teams  were  made  up  from  all  the  groups,  from 
which  a  school  team  was  selected  to  play  at  M.  H.  S.  There  the  girls  played  an 
exceptionally  brilliant  game.  H.  Spadorcia  made  some  very  spectacular  shots. 
M.  Beausang,  V.  Plattner,  E.  Loud,  E.  Pynny  and  E.  Mascardelli,  a  pair  of 
worthy  guards,  Aili  Karhu,  I.  Spardocia,  who  in  time  may  become  as  good  a 
player  as  her  sister  Helen,  H.  Bosworth,  E.  Hillstrom,  E.  MacLelland.  P. 
Wheble,  and  M.  Broderick,  all  played  a  strong  game  and  one  of  exceptionally 
good  team  work.  In  spite  of  the  highly  polished  floor,  the  girls  held  their 
footing  to  a  fair  degree.  Winning  a  game  by  two  points  is  good,  especially 
when  in  the  last  few  minutes  the  opposite  team  jumps  from  13  to  17.  Our 
score  was  19,  ten  point0,  being  added  in  the  last  half. 
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Sfhe  ^partafolio 

By  Cl^ff  Wilmath 

ERE  going  to  start  this  thing  right  by  telling  the  fair  young  beauties 
who  help  make  school  bearable  a  sure-fire  way  by  which  to  tell 
whether  or  not  their  respective  he-men  are  really  "rasslers."  Follow 
instructions  carefully  and  you  may  ascertain  "wotta  man"  your 
brute  is.  Approach  victim  from  side.  Shake  well  before  using.  Grasp  victim's 
right  leg  with  your  left  arm  and  raise  from  floor.  Then  rapidly  with  free  hand 
raise  victim's  trouser  leg  above  knee  and  gaze  on  hairy  shank.  If  no  mat  burns 
are  evident,  release  and  try  elsewhere.  Repeated  experiment  on  one  victim 
not  advised,  since  patient  is  likely  to  become  impatient  unless  handled  with 
care. 


There's  no  telling  how  far  this  intra-mural  principle  may  go.  We  have 
overheard  several  prominent  local  men  discussing  the  possibilities  of  an  ath- 
letic policy  at  all  the  high  schools  throughout  the  country  which  does  not 
permit  of  inter-school  competition  and  does  away  with  such  a  thing  as  a 
varsity  club  in  any  sport.  Seems  to  us  that  such  a  move  would  be  unwise  and 
impractical  at  best,  but  then  you  never  can  tell. 


"Little  Ben,"  the  Boston  sportswriters  call  him,  "Little  Ben."  The  mighty 
atom  of  the  Quincy  High  track  team.  The  most  colorful  figure  ever  to  grace 
a  Quincy  High  track  There's  a  jinx  which  follows  Little  Ben.  Last  year  when 
Little  Ben  participated  in  the  State  Trackmeet,  he  broke  the  State  record  for 
the  hurdles.  Through  an  error  on  somebody's  part,  the  feat  was  not  recorded. 
This  year,  Little  Ben  won  the  dash  in  the  same  meet  and  met  with  the  same 
fate.  Well,  we're  pulling  for  you,  Little  Ben,  in  the  outdoor  season.  That 
jinx  has  lived  about  long  enough. 


Strange  noises  have  been  heard  issuing  from  the  vicinity  of  North  Quincy 
concerning  the  marvelous  exploits  of  certain  athletic  outfits  reported  to  come 
from  North  Quincy  High.  It  is  expected  that  the  noises  will  be  muffled  when 
Quincy  meets  North  in  baseball  this  spring. 


Three  months  ago,  if  you  told  us  that  a  sophomore  was  good  for  anything 
except  a  carpet,  we'd  have  laffed  out  loud  and  long.  But  when  Jimmy  LeCain 
startled  the  state  with  his  up-and-coming-soph-super-six  (five  regulars  and  one 
sub),  the  sophs  rose  magnificently  in  the  Q.  H.  S.  viewpoint. 
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INDOOR  TRACK 

^fc^>  HOUGH  led  by  the  dynamic  Captain  Ben  Neill,  Coach  Wilson's 
M  ^j  track  squad  enjoyed  only  a  mediocre  season,  their  customary  handi- 
^^^^/  cap  of  lack  of  necessary  facilities  proving  too  much  of  an  obstacle 
for  the  distance  men  to  overcome. 

The  first  meet  of  the  season  was  won  by  Somerville  by  a  score  of  421/2- 
25I/2,  although  Captain  Neill  won  both  the  30  and  300  yard  dashes  to  keep 
Quincy  in  the  running,  and  George  Cushman  copped  the  high  jump. 

Dedham  proved  an  easy  mark  for  the  locals,  succumbing  by  the  count  of 
64-29-  There  was  no  one  outstanding  in  this  meet,  although  Quincy  took  firsts 
in  all  events  save  the  1000,  which  was  captured  by  Bob  Simpson,  In  the 
Northeastern  Interscholastic  meet,  Quincy  shared  third  place  with  Everett.  Ben 
Neill  was  again  the  high  scorer.  In  the  final  meet  of  the  year,  the  State  meet, 
Quincy  received  an  ignominious  eleventh  place  by  a  cruel  twist  of  fate  when 
they  should  have  had  second.  Ben  Neill  won  the  dash,  but  because  of  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  judges,  he  was  ignored  entirely,  and  Quincy  was  put 
out  of  the  running. 

The  fellows  who  were  the  most  consistent  placers  during  the  indoor  sea- 
son are:  Captain  Ben  Neill,  Gary  Dunn,  Milt  Biller,  Paul  Spinney,  Bob 
Howley,  George  Reardon,  Marsden  Harding,  George  Cushman,  Ray  Tripp, 
James  Coriati,  and  Colonel  Lyons. 

INTRA -MURAL   BASKETBALL 

Making  something  out  of  nothing  is  no  longer  the  policy  of  high  school 
coaches.  This  season  Coaches  Jimmy  LeCain  and  Bill  Bowyer  picked  from  the 
intra-mural  outfits  the  outstandnig  individuals  for  a  varsity  squad.  The  use  of 
the  intra-murals  as  a  medium  for  a  choice  is  only  a  minor  advantage  it  has  in 
comparison  with  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  all  fellows  to  play  basketball. 

Many  do  not  realize  that  this  is  an  organization  entirely  controlled  by  a 
student  body  who  officiate,  referee,  and  make  all  plans  for  the  athletes.  This 
season  Herbert  Crowley,  Frances  Haynes,  Albert  Reinhalter,  Leonard  Rielly, 
Lynwood  Littlefield,  William  Bissett,  Kenneth  Allen,  Charles  deVarennes, 
James  McCollum,  Reginald  Law,  Gordon  Hathaway,  and  Joe  Broderick  com- 
prised the  officials. 

In  the  eliminations,  team  six  of  the  sophomore  group,  consisting  of  Stan- 
ley Pettingill,  r.f.;  Henry  Patterson,  l.f. ;  Ernest  Fruzzetti,  c;  John  Fisher,  r.g.; 
and  John  Balcom,  l.g.,  was  victorious.  In  the  junior  group,  team  one,  comprised 
of  Arthur  Rochelle,  r.f.;  Richard  Savage,  l.f.;  William  Zakszewski,  c. ;  Albert 
Reinhalter,  r.g.;  and  William  Hurley,  strolled  off  with  the  honors.  Ben  Neill, 
r.f.;  Paul  Bogert,  l.f.;  George  Klein,  c;  David  McLerie,  r.g.;  Christopher 
Dravis,  l.g.;  and  Young,  rounded  out  the  victorious  senior  group.  These  three 
teams  battled  for  the  class  championship  and  the  junior  team  was  victorious. 
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WRESTLING 
^J^^S  HE  honors  brought  to  the  Quincy  High  School  by  the  undefeated 
£  Cj  wrestling  team  has  placed  it  on  the  map.  Many  weeks  of  stiff  train- 
^^^^  ing  and  the  power  to  take  punishment  and  like  it  have  brought  about 
the  title  of  State  Champs.  Congratulations  are  due  both  the  squad 
and  Coach  Leland  Anderson. 

Students  of  ten  years  from  now  should  not  be  surprised  if  Paul  Schofield, 
Alex  Kuhns,  William  Cadger  or  Mario  Guarcello  should  return  to  the  City  of 
Quincy  a  world  champ,  and  request  that  students  be  dismissed  immediately 
after  a  glorious  reception  by  his  "alma  mama."  Those  mentioned  above  are 
undefeated  in  the  145,  125,  105  and  95  pound  classes  respectively.  Gus  Kuhns 
has  clearly  earned  his  number  one  ranking,  although  closely  pressed  all  season 
by  Albert  Slate,  who  ranks  second.  Paul  Jacobs,  also  of  the  latter  ranking,  is 
undefeated  in  the  125-pound  class. 

The  Tufts  freshmen  were  an  easy  victim  for  the  Blue  and  White  in  the 
opening  practice  match  of  the  season.  The  first  varsity  wrestling  team  from 
North  Senior  was  defeated  with  greater  ease  than  in  the  practice  match.  The 
official  tilt  with  Tufts  freshmen  followed  only  a  week  after  the  practice  meet, 
but  an  unbelievable  improvement  was  evident  in  the  visitors.  Although  Leslie 
MacWilliams  was  unaware  of  the  fact  at  the  time,  the  weight  of  Quincy's  title 
fell  upon  his  shoulders  and  it  was  near  "shoulders"  for  Mac  when  he  was 
matched  with  a  fellow  a  trifle  heavier  than  he.  His  antagonist  seemingly  had 
the  edge  on  him  since  he  had  to  work  from  the  under  side.  Mac  so  cleverly 
held  his  foe  from  downing  him  that  he  was  awarded  the  decision. 

Weymouth  and  Needham  fell  in  rapid  succession  under  the  onslaught 
from  Quincy's  brawny  gentlemen.  A  repetition  occurred  in  the  return  matches 
with  Weymouth  and  North  High.  An  obstacle  arose  in  the  path  of  the  local 
boys — Watertown.  This  team  offered  the  greatest  amount  of  opposition,  al- 
though Captain  Schofield  threw  his  antagonist  in  31  seconds. 

RINGSIDE  GOSSIP 

Gus  Kuhns,  alias  "Chesty"  Kuhns,  alias  Wild  Bill  Dolan,  is  the  chap  with 
tactics.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  he  replaces  his  knee  pad  when  it  has  slipped 
from  position?  He  certainly  "pulls  the  wool"  over  his  foe's  eyes.  Gus  also 
values  his  ears. 

Possibly  Schofield  kills  two  stones  with  one  bird  by  means  of  the  rub  down 
he  receives  before  his  tussles.  The  odor  seems  to  console  his  opponents  as  well 
as  limber  his  muscles.  Nevertheless  it's  not  the  rub  down  that  can  throw  a 
man  in  31  seconds. 

A  bridge  supported  mainly  by  Bob  Nugent's  neck  and  legs  prolonged  the 
pinning  of  his  shoulders  for  six  long  minutes  in  the  Watertown  meet. 

Manager  "Dirty"  Doyle  believes  in  hardening  the  boys  for  hard  usage 
but,  putting  all  "dirty"  digs  aside,  he  certainly  knows  how  to  keep  the  squad 
supplied  with  towels. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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H.FLUCHI:Ri: 


TAKIT  OR  LEAVIT 

Francis  Leblanc,  alias  "Zimmy," 
has  been  signally  honored  by  being 
allowed  to  dine  with  the  fourth  pe- 
riod Problems  class  coalition.  Truly 
this  is  the  acme  of  a  Soph's  expecta- 
tions.— A  little  item  from  the  War- 
rior's A.  C.  (who  are  challenging 
everyone)  "The  Indian  astride  the 
Pony  was  a  Warrior  once." — The 
inimitable  "Smiling  Jimmy"  Le  Cain 
has  been  seen  laboriously  drawing  on 
a  long,  black  stogy— can  he  take  it5 
— From  secret  Spy  No.  Thirty-nine — 
Joe  "Firecracker"  Ford  is  a  Sunday 
School  teacher — It's  a  fact  — 

Did  you  know  that: 

Ed  Locke  wears  his  shoes  in  the 
shower? — Bone-Crusher  Bodine  sim- 
ply dotes  on  resplendent  scarlet 
trunks? — George  "Wise-Guy"  Wil- 
liams is  sporting  the  latest  in  English 
riding  tweeds? — Bob-sled  races  are 
seldom  held  in  Bermuda? — Ed  Pear- 
lin  has  made  plans  to  join  the  War- 
rior's hurling  staff? — Tom  Kearney 
is  a  Communist,  working  out  a  Five- 
Year  Plan  in  an  extemporaneous 
effort  to  graduate? — "Red"  Allen 
allegedly  is  Grade  Allen's  missing 
brother? — "Dennie"  Smith  is  cul- 
tivating a  "bun-duster?" — A  con- 
spiracy is  under  way  to  retaliate  for 
torturing  nerve  holds  of  Ken  "Dr. 
Sullivan"  Hudson  which  he  uses  so 
promiscuously?  —  Elephants  are 
rarely  captured  on  Arctic  ice-floes  ? — 
Mr.  Carter  Lee  is  not  of  the  Virginia 
Lees  but  comes  from  the  wilds  of 
Maine    and    that    he    has    rendered 


inestimable  and  glorious  service  to 
his  community  by  wading  through 
mountainous  drifts  to  reach  the 
nearest  outpost  of  civilization  to 
secure  the  latest  "Ballyhoo"  for  the 
avid  populace? — Arthur  "Britannica" 
Szathmary  has  been  heard  using  the 
jargon  of  the  common  people  in  the 
solitude  of  his  lonely  study? — The 
true  hearts  that  dawdle  about  the 
Pony  are  only  trying  to  acquire 
"Horse-sense,"  fancy  that?  —  The 
biology  lab  has  recently  come  into 
possession  of  an  Italian  Swine?* — 
Renwick  McGregor  was  seen  play- 
ing a  game  of  golf  with  red 
balls  in  a  snowstorm  ?  —  Masked 
Reporter  No.  87  came  across  with 
this  latest  news  flash — Mr.  Wilson 
was  seen  hotly  bargaining  with  Jack 
Gates  over  the  purchase  of  an  irri- 
descent  vest? — The  population  of 
Redruth,  England,  in  nineteen-eleven 
was  10,187? — Generally  speaking, 
blueberry  bushes  do  not  thrive  in 
active  volcanoes? — Alumni  notes — 
Alph  Peterson  is  enjoying  another 
pleasure  jaunt  to  South  America  ?-- 
Name  an  alumnus  and  you  can  easily 
find  him  working  at  the  Quincv  Mar- 
ket.—Bill  Mitchell,  former  Q.  H.  S. 
baseball  manager  will  soon  take  the 
C.  P.  A.  exams? 

Lucky  Adolph  says: 

A  raffing  fire  devastated  the  beauti- 
ful  summer  colony  at  Hough's  Neck 
recently.  In  fact  the  entire  acre  was 
ruined,  culminating  in  a  loss  of  two 
million  pezozees.* 


* 


guinea  pig 
nineteen  cents 
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APOLOGIES 

It  is  indeed  with  a  humble  spirit 
and  much  trepidation  that  we  submit 
the  following  offering  to  the  Gods  of 
Wisdom  to  use  as  they  see  fit.  Our 
spirit  does  not,  however,  prevent  us 
from  proclaiming  the  dire  warning 
that,  unless  the  present  unrelenting 
pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  students  to  improve  their  English 
still  further  is  terminated  abruptly,  it 
is  our  confident  prophecy  that 
shortly  we  will  be  using  a  form  of 
discourse  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  submitted  manuscripts, 
Milton  will  be  considered  handi- 
capped by  a  limited  vocabulary,  and 
the  people  of  this  nation  will  grow 
to  associate  Elizabethan  forms  with 
those  sorely  in  need  of  education. 
Take  warning! 

THE  CAT  AND  THE  WOLF 

One  night  while  a  blizzard  was 
whispering  softly,  I  heard  my  wire- 
less yell  "S.O.S.;  S.  O.  S."  Aha,  I 
thought,  some  one  in  distress.  Imme- 
diately I  walked  out  slowly  in  the 
warmth  of  the  storm  in  my  under- 
clothes towards  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. 

One  month  later  I  arrived  there 
and  saw  a  cat  perched  on  a  tree  bark- 
ing at  a  wolf  who  surrounded  the 
cat.  H-m,  here  I  was  in  a  strange 
dilemma,  weaponless  and  toothless 
to  risk  my  life  for  a  feline.  But  an 
Injun  never  forgets  so  thought  I. 
Suddenly  the  wheels  in  my  head 
clicked  and  an  idea  came  into  being. 
Could  I  not  advertise  in  a  newspaper 
for  help?  Therefore  I  gave  a  note  to 


a  passing  messenger  to  the  newspaper 
office.  After  this  great  moment  I 
begged  the  wolf  for  an  intermission 
of  hostilities  till  I  received  an  answer. 
After  four  months  of  waiting,  an 
answer  came  to  solve  my  query.  It 
said  to  look  at  a  wolf  cross-eyed  and 
the  result  would  be  satisfactory.  1 
tried  this,  but  instead  of  running 
away,  the  wolf  ate  the  cat  and  me. 
Later  I  was  told  the  beast  died  of 
indigestion. 

Frank  Zablosky 
*   *   * 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT 

This  is  the  grain  that  prospered 
and  multiplied  and  subsequently  be- 
came the  substinence  of  the  bold 
chanticleer  that  with  his  shrill  vocif- 
erations awoke  from  his  slumber  at 
early  dawn  that  ecclesiastical  gentle- 
man whose  cranium  was  devoid  of 
hirsute  covering  who  united  in  holy 
bonds  of  matrimony  the  wanderer  of 
disheveled  and  bedraggled  appear- 
ances to  the  maiden  of  dejected  mien 
whose  occupation  consisted  of  ex- 
tracting the  nutritious  lactile  bever- 
age from  the  graminivorous  female 
of  the  bovine  race  which,  with  its  cor- 
rugated and  curvilinear  protuber- 
ances, considerably  elevated  into  at- 
mospheric space  that  sagacious  young 
scion  of  the  canine  tribe  that  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  the  domes- 
ticated creature  of  the  feline  genie 
that  completely  annihilated  the  pesti- 
lent vermin  that  devoured  the  fer- 
mented grain  deposited  in  the  domi- 
ciliary edifice  erected  by  John. 

Robert  Koritsky 
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ABSOLUTE  ZERO 
Bob:  I'm  flunking  Solid. 
Roy:  That's  nothing;  I'm  flunking 
flat! 

Joe:   "Wake  up  quick,  wake  up!" 
Edith:  "Can't." 
Joe:  "Why  not?" 
Edith:   "Ain't  sleeping!" 

*  *   * 

A  SWEET  MESS 
Problems  of  Democracy 
Roy:  "I'm  stuck  on  this  problem." 
Mr.  Lee:  "I'm  glad  you  like  it." 
Charlie:    "Women    don't   interest 

me.     I   prefer   the   company  of   my 

fellow  men." 

Jimmy:  "I'm  broke,  too,  pal  " 

*  *   * 

They  were  all  in  a  quandary. 

He  was  stroking  his  chin 

And  thoughtfully  scratched  his  ear, 

She  was  nervous,  tense, 

And  was  looking  furtively  about — 

No,  it's  not  a  murder  tangle 

It's  a  —  hold  it!    He  found  it! 

So  that  ends  their  fuzzle, 

The  last  piece  was  found 

Of  the  jig-saw  puzzle! 

*  *   * 

KNOWLEDGE  MARKET 

CORNERED 

Miss  Shaw:  Robert,  what  were  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  ? 

Little  big- voiced  George:  Don't 
tell  her. 

Edward  Cleary:  Ha!  Ha!  No! 
Mumble,  mumble,  mumble!! 

Miss  Shaw:  Now,  Edward,  you 
keep  quiet.  You  think  you  know  it 
all. 

Little  b.v.  George:  He  only  knows 
half  of  it.    I  know  the  other  half. 


IN   PROTEST   AGAINST   THE 
Q.  H.  S.  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 
We,  the  students  and  patronizers 
of  that  great  institution  for  enlarging 
and   increasing  the  number  of  fur- 
rows  in    that   gelatinous    sphere   of 
gray    matter,    known    as    the    cere- 
bellum, violently  protest  against  the 
present   conditions    surrounding   the 
inhibition  of  that  elixir  of  life,  which 
the  erudite  refer  to  as  aqua  pura,  but 
which  we  ordinary  mortals  are  will- 
ing to  drink  under  the  better  known 
title  of  water.    Under  present  condi- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  sip  slowly  at 
an  infinitesimal  drop  of  water  which 
condenses  graduallly  in  the  center  of 
the  circle    (provided  that  one  is  so 
provident  as  to  have  selected  a  foun- 
tain  in   which    the   converging   jets 
eventually  meet),    at  the  same  time 
suffering  various   shoves,   jolts,   and 
declamations  of  character,  from  those 
behind  in  line.    By  the  time  one  has 
finally    achieved    his    objective,    of 
slightly   moistening    the    tip    of   his 
tongue,    in    all    probability    he    will 
reach  his  next  class  just  in  time  to 
receive  his  assignment  and  rush  on. 

It  is  in  such  a  pitiable  position  that 
we,  the  student  body,  are  now 
placed;  and  we  earnestly  implore  a 
repeal  of  whatever  amendment  keeps 
our  fountains  from  functioning 
freely. 

Hugh  Lawrence 
*   *   * 

A  SENTENCE  — 

AFTER  IMPROVEMENT 
Lying  at  his  foot  which  before  had 
been  under  the  door  mat  he  saw  the 
key  with  a  great  surprise. 
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ELEGY 

They  hobbled  up  the  stairs, 

They  hobbled  down  the  stairs. 

Whenever  they  could  help  it 

They  wouldn't  sit  on  chairs, 

'Cause  not  so  very  long  ago 

They  rode  upon  some  mares. 
*   * 


Going  Up  for  a  Long  Stretch 


HJL'LHCHBRK 


(Cortinucd  from  page  30) 

Directly  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  knows  the  how  and  why  of  the 
situation  comes  this  statement:  "Quincy  High  will  not  have  another  wrestling 
team  like  the  present  one  for  at  least  three  years."  That  sounds  like  a  challenge 
to  say  the  least! 

Instructor  Gordon  Hathaway  is  preparing  the  Boxing  Club  for  a  tourna- 
ment which  is  expected  to  take  place  some  time  in  the  month  of  April.  Practice 
sessions  are  held  regularly  in  a  little  anteroom  adjoining  the  auditorium  where 
the  fellows  are  learning  rapidly  the  "manly  art  of  self-defense." 
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HE'S  SAFE 
Pupil,    to    teacher    (during    Latin 
test)  : 

What's  the  word  for  that  ? 
Teacher:  I  don't  know. 

Pupil:  That's  good. 

*  *   * 

DOGS  ON  STRIKE? 
Marion:  "Let's  not  go  eat  during 
intermission  because  I  hate  to  dance 
on  a  full  stomach." 

WATT? 

Mr.  Thomas:  "What's  the  differ- 
ence between  lightning  and  electric- 
ity?" 

Junior:    "You  get  a  bill  for  elec 
tricity!" 

*     •-.:      * 

REMOTE  CONTROL 

Swede:  "I  guess  that  ain't  right." 
Mr.    McKeown:     "Where's    your 
grammar?" 

Swede:  "In  Sweden." 

*  *   * 

TANDEM 

I.liss  Dawes  (writing  vehicle  on 
the  board) : 

"How  do  you  pronounce  that 
word?" 

Wardell  Roberts: 

"Bicycle." 

*  *   * 

DEWEY  BLUES 
The  Dewey  Dismal  System  is  used 
to  locate  library  books. 


WHEN 
Mr.  Lyons:  You  can  do  this  Mon- 
day when  you  come  back. 

Dozing  Barry:  No  school  Monday! 
Mr.    Lyons:    Monday    when    you 

come  back. 

*  *   * 

DISLOCATION 

Miss  Goudey  (struggling  with 
Webster's  Unabridged)  :  "On  my  left 
is  the  appendix — " 

Dave  Hunt:  "Mine's  on  my  right!" 

SCRAP  PAPER 
Mr.  Albro  in  sales  class:  "What  is 
a  service  rendered  by  wall  paper?" 
Bill  Coleman:  "Children  write  on 

it." 

*  *   * 

ONE  GOOD  TURN  —  " 
In  sophomore  latin  class: 
Miss    Clark:     "This    sentence    is 

active   voice,   /   sharpened   a  pencil. 

Now  you  change  it  to  the  passive." 
Soph:  "The  pencil  sharpened  me." 

*  *   * 

OR  HIGH  FOREHEAD 

Just  what  is  an  "open  counte- 
nance?" 

Another  expression  for  bald  head. 

*  *   * 

A  SLIGHT  RISE 

Mr.  Lyons:  Why  do  people  buy 
Cream  of  Tartar  and  baking  soda? 

Witty  Baivelay:  So  they  can  roll 
their  own. 


KEEP    QUINCY'S    MONEY    IN    QUINCY! 

Get  your  Class  Pictures  at  the 

EIALTC  STUDIO 


Under  New  Management 


Low  Prices 
High  Quality 


1458  HancocK  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 


Anne  Danielson 
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ABROAD— IN  THE  BUSINESS 

WORLD 

THOUSANDS  of  young  men  and  women  soon  to  graduate  from  the  high  schools  of  New 
England  are  now  busily  engaged  in  planning  for  that  thrilling  adventure — eainirg  a  living 
in  the  business  world. 

To  such  may  we  offer  a  suggestion  based  upon  sixty-seven  years  of  experience  in  helping 
high  school  graduates  along  to  successful  careers. 

This  suggestion  is :  first,  decide  in  which  direction  your  particular  abilities  ard  irclira- 
tions  run.  Second,  select  a  commercial  school  which  can  give  you  the  most  help  in  developing 
the  talents  you  have  to  offer  to  the  business  world. 

At  no  time  in  business  history  is  the  matter  of  a  specialized  business  training  more  impor- 
tant than  it  is  right  now.  There  is  little  place  these  days  for  the  jack-of-all-trsdes  or  the  one 
who  says  "What  have  you  to  offer?"  Executives  have  cleared  their  offices  of  misfits — they 
want  intelligent  and  capable  young  assistants  who  can  bring  to  their  organizations  practical  ideas 
and  the  special  education  needed  to  put  those  ideas  into  practice. 

It's  an  old  saying,  but  just  as  true  today  as  when  it  was  first  uttered,  that  "there  is  always 
room  at  the  top."  Thousands  of  our  graduates,  going  into  the  world  with  the  prestige  of  a 
Bryant  &  Stratton  education  behind  them,  have  demonstrated  this  to  be  a  fact.  Our  graduates 
make  rapid  progress  because  they  have  been  practically  trained  to  give  effective  service  and 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  is  what  the  business  world  needs,  pays  for  and  appreciates. 

Offering  seven  complete  courses  covering  more  than  thirty  business  subjects,  the  Brjant  & 
Stratton  School  is  equipped  to  train  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  specialize  in  practi- 
cally any  business  line.  Among  high  school  graduates  our  Business  Administration  and  Secre- 
tarial Courses  are  especially  popular. 

If  you  desire  to  begin  your  training  sooner  than  September  5,  you  may  take  advantage  of  a 
six  weeks' summer  session  starting  in  July.  For  more  complete  information  write  or  call  on 
Mr.  L.  O.  White,  Principal,  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School,  334  Boylston  Street, 
Boston,  or  telephone  KENmore  6789. 


FOY'S 


Stores  have  upheld 
a  standard  in 

QUALITY 

SERVICE 

for  33  years 

1177    HANCOCK    ST. 
39  FRANKLIN  ST. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 


In  the  Long  Run 

You  and  your  friends  will 
prize  the  portrait  that  looks 
like  you — your  truest  self,  free 
from  stage  effects  and  little 
conceits. 

It  is  in  this  long  run"  photography 
that  PURDY  success  has  been  won. 
Portraiture  by  the  camera  that  one 
cannot  laugh  or  cry  over,  in  later  years. 
For  present  pleasure  and  future  pride 
protect  your  photographic  self  by  hav- 
ing PURDY  make  the  portraits. 

PURDY 

160  Tremont  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Official  Photographer  Q.  H.  S.,  Class  of 
June '30,  Feb.  '31,  June  '31,  Feb.  '32, 
and  June  '32. 

Special  Discount  Rates  to  all  Students 
of  Quincy  High  School 


Patronize  Golden-Rod  Advertisers 
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Burdeit  College 


Burdett  Training 

prepares  tor  sales,  credit,  collec- 
tion, accounting,  junior  execu- 
tive, secretarial,  and  other 
business  and  office  positions. 
Individual  attention.  College 
grade  instruction.  Separate 
courses  for  men  and  women. 
Previous  commercial  training 
not  required  for  entrance. 

Burdett  Statistics 

The  past  school  year:  Graduating 
class,  Boston,  421;  Lynn,  145. 
88  different  universities  and  col- 
leges in  attendance.  Employment 
calls  (Boston  and  Lynn)  total 
1208;  positions  filled,  774. 


BUSINESS 

COURSES 

Business  Administration, 
Accounting, 
Executive  Secretarial, 
Stenographic  Secretarial, 
Stenographic^  Business, 
Bookkeeping,  Finishing. 

SUMMER   sessions   begin  JULY   3. 
FALL  sessions  begin  SEPTEMBER  5. 
Catalogue  on  request. 


156  STUART  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HANcock  6300 


DERBY  C&  HOLBROOK 

"Want  More  Peanuts" 


You  get  a  lot 
of  Service 
for  your 
money  here! 

Pres.  1020 


Quincy,  Mass. 


Csi/YT/MSfMCi 


265  Granite  Street,  Quincy,   Mass. 


New  York 
Printing 
Modes  of 
Today ! 

Pres.  1020 
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The  Young  Man  s  Probi 


ems 


1.  How  to  obtain  a  position. 

2.  How  to  keep  a  position. 

THE  ANSWER:     RENDER   SKILLED  SERVICE 

exceptionally  well. 

C  This  requires  thorough  preparation,  and  competent 
instruction  by  specialists. 

Q  For  fifteen  years  the  Bentley  School  has  specialized 
in  training  men  for  the  key  department  of  business 
administration,  or  for  professional  accounting. 

C  The  last  questionnaire  to  graduates  showed  that  of 
those  who  had  been  out  four  years  or  more,  one  of 
every  three  was  holding  a  major  position. 

d.  Two-year  day  course.      Four-year  evening  course. 

CL  If  you  haven't  decided  upon  your  vocation,  send  for 
"Career  Planning."  It  will  give  you  ideas  that  may 
help. 

CL  If  you  are  interested  in  a  business  future,  send  for  the 
school  catalog. 

The  BENTLEY   SCHOOL  of 
ACCOUNTINGS  FINANCE 

921    Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  C    Bentley,  C.  P.  A.,  President 
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Quincy,  Mass. 


Fraternity,  College  and 
Class  Jewelry 

Commencement  Announcements 
and  Invitations 

Jeweler  to  the  Senior  Class  of 
Quincy  High  School 

Get  the  Habit  -  Shop  at  Talbot's 

SPECIAL  PRICES  TO 
GRADUATES 

It  Will  Pay  You 
to  See  Us 

Talbot-Quincy,  Co. 

1387  Hancock  Street 

L.  G.  Balfour  Company 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  and 
Stati'-ners 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Typewriters 

Rented — Repaired — Sold 

Fountain   Pens,     Stationery 
School  Supplies 

GRANITE  SHOE  STORE 

1453  Hancock  St. 
Kresge  Building                   Quincy 

{"graduation    "presses 

McKENZIE'S 

Tel.   Pres.   5131           3  Temple  Street 

Hau-smorth's 

Built  in  Quality' 

1423  Hancock  Street,  Quincy 

Learn  Hair  Dressing 

Inquire  at 

Angelo's  Beauty  Parlor 

All  branches  of  Beauty  Culture 

ANGELO  &  SON,  QUINCY,  MASS. 

Granite  3260              25  Temple  Street 

"Let  a  Snap-shot  tell  the  story" 

EARL    DREW 

Photographer 

Developing  and  Printing.          Photo  Supplies 
18  Flynt  St.,  N.  Quincy,  Mas*. 

Miller's  Shoe  Store 

STYLE    QUALITY 
COMFORT 

AT 
One  Uniform  Price 

$2.50 

1631  Hancock  St.      Quincy 

G.  McCloskey 
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Northeastern 
University 


DAY  DIVISION 


SCHOOL  of  ENGINEERING 

Co-operating  with  engineering 
firms,  offers  curricula  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
the  following  branches  of  engineer- 
ing: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


SCHOOL  of  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business  firms, 
offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields  of  business: 


Accounting 
Banking  and  Finance 
Business  Management 


The  Co-operative  Plan  combines  technical  theory  with  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  practical  experience.  It  enables  the  student  to  earn  his 
tuition  and  a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 


EVENING  DIVISION 

( COEDUCATIONAL  ) 

An  effective  university  education  ia  available  in  the  evening  for 
high  achool  graduate*  who  for  financial  or  other  reasons  cannot 
enter  da})  colleges  but  must  go  to  work  following  graduation: 


School   of   Business 

Grants  B.B.A.  ind  M.B.A.  degrees. 

Specializes  in  accounting,  and  business 
administration. 

Only  24.9%  of  alumni  held  executive  po- 
sitions on  entering  school;  71.9%  now  in 
major  executive  positions. 

Alumni  outstandingly  successful  in  C.P.A. 
examinations. 

Actual  business  problem*  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. 


School  of  Law 

Four-year  course. 

LL.B.  degree. 

Prepares  for  bar  examinations  and  practice. 

Case  method  of  instruction  similar  to  that  in 

best  day  law  schools. 
A  school  of  high   standards  adapted   to   the 

needs  of  employed  men  and  women. 
Alumni  outstandingly  successful  as  lawyers, 

judges,  business  executives. 


Graduates  of  Quincy  High  School  may  be  admitted  without  examinations  if 
grades  are  satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Admissions 

Catalogs  or  further  information  sent  upon  request 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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